THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

quillity. The climax came at the end of the fourth year,
when Booth's landlord seized all his stock for rent; and
the poor lieutenant was forced to choose between a prison
and flight. Preferring freedom, he took the road to London.

This disaster should not be accepted as autobiography.
Fielding was married in November, 1734, and disposed of
his property at East Stour in 1738. During these scant
four years, East Stour was probably his legal home; at
least he described himself as of this parish when he entered
the Middle Temple in November, 1737. A large part of
this time, however, was passed in London. Such farming
projects as he undertook may have been unsuccessful; but
the cultivation of the soil was never a serious occupation
with him. His aim was a London career in law or litera-
ture. His farm was only a place for retirement in summer
and autumn. As he had been known in the parish ever
since he was a boy, it is most improbable that his old friends
and former playmates quarrelled with him and cheated him
or sought to drive him away. While at East Stour, he
lived in a house that had formerly been the parsonage, but
it was not shared with a curate's family, for the Eev.
William Young resided at Gillingham. When Fielding sold
his farm and went to London, his immediate purpose was
not to -escape debts, but to study law. The curate of the
parish, far from disliking him, followed him to London and
attached himself to him for life.

My impression from the narrative is that Fielding was
thinking of his father's life at East Stour quite as much as
of his own. Edmund Fielding, when a colonel without a
regiment, was installed by his father-in-law in the parson-
age, much as was Booth by Dr. Harrison, and entered upon
the career of a gentleman farmer. He purchased other
lands, became involved in litigation, and eventually was
forced to leave the parish for the more congenial atmos-
phere of London. If we combine the experiences of father
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